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ABSTRACT 



The increasing need of black high school students for 
guidance and career counseling prompted this research, seven hundred 
eighty— four members of the Coatesvllle (Pennsylvrinia) graduating 
classes of 1969 and 1970, of whom 20^ were black, returned useable 
guestionnalres for analysis. Five major concerns were explored; (1) 
how black and white pupils compare as to post high school plans and 
the role they attribute to outside Influences; (2) whether counselors 
are fulfilling their responsibilities to black students; (3) the part 
that race plays In the counoeling proeess; (4) the effects of social 
distance; and (5) the attitudes the 2 groups have toward guidance. 

Few significant differences are reported, although black males 
realized their educational aspirations less frequently and felt that 
there were more barriers to the attainment of their post-high school 
plans. Also, while blatant racism did not characterize the school 
climate, blacks did feel that their needs were Insufficiently 
considered. A number of broad recommendations for the school guidance 
program are offered. Appended are some materials used in the project. 
(TL) 
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Abe tract of I-roject lio, 9 3 1 9"9 



Ihe problG.'a whicbi pro: 'oteb. this reaeareb. 'ras tho iuoreo.sirag r.of.-' 
of blacl: high school studoirbs .for giildai.'.ce b. carsor counrjoii).L;:;„ 
liiQse blaol; youths fro: i poverty iioighborhoods ixeed to overco' ;o 
ghetto apathy the Inch of ai-rnr.'G.ue un of t.];ieir parents of carcK-';v 
possibilities for trieir o,hi 3 -dre;u 'fbla problon. uas brouglit v.o 
the attentloin of the jPaotitiite for Goo: iiinlty Affairs of hfxioryj.^: 
ITiilversity by the School Board o,f CoatGavllle ij-hen- it .i.*oa:ie;:.;v.o'l 
its assistmice In .i,iah.ing a study o:? the vQcatloi::,a'L guldanco do • 
partiiie.at with special a'btentlon to the cor.iti’ast.ir.iE e;q;)ori0D.cos of 
its blade and white pupils. This study -vras undertaken in Liarc;]i. 
1969 a,nd concluded in 197 b- Tho cpiGsticjus to ‘r.'e e:r.ploreci i.!?.cfi.'i.do(b ? 

1 • How do blade 1 white pupils coMpare as to a) their post high 
school plans b) the rolo which outside Influence plays. 

2. Are the coimselors riiea,3iir:Uig up to the responsibilities 
o-r./e tho black students? 

3. Uixat pai’t doss race play isx tho cou.-',f:!elin.g process? 

4. V/hat are the effects of social distance? 

5- hliat ax’© the attitudes to guidanco o,!,i tlie ]xart of both ' 

The saraplI.Qs studied were the mo.Xixers of Coatesvllle graduati.og 
classes of I969 1970. iiiose a;1io returned useable qxiostioj:!.a:hi.o.,- 

included a tobal of b-22 in 1 9'o9 and 362 in 1970, Twenty pei’ cg it 
of all I’Gspoiidonts were blacl:., aluost all caho fi-o.ra fafnil.ri.en ti.C/'-. 
were blue collai’ and long tin© I'eside.nts of Ooatesville. 
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The ,J’incl,l.ngs revealed - 

1, Both groups did not dlffei’ uuc.li in theix’ post high sciiool p 1;.'. 
though the bla.ch male gi’oup did pla:.i noi’e fox’ senii--px’ofo.'-;.'i;i.-'.V'.'-:.A.'. 
h skilled cax’eex’s, 

2, I'dtex’nal inflxiences played less of a I’ole bn vocational ij;'.to:'.T]sts 
than persona.''-, reasons in bot-h groups. 

3- Traditional counseling systems need reassessments in view of 
these x’e suits. 

*+• Black students felt that their needs wei’S nptv.being coaoxh.’lex'od ■. 
sufficiently. 

5. Black males X'’epoi’ted slightly more bai’rlei’s. Despite this 
feeling they eiqix’essed high hopes c,;:.d detei’nliiation fox’ t’.'.o 
future . 

6. Blacks also I’evealed less I’eliauce on altruistln. sciG:atif i':; 
values* 

7 . iiife goals of both graduating classes showed greater d if f o:*.'o.c.co s- 
by sex: then by race. 

8. Social distances studied indicated s 

a. Blasts? ant racism is not the clixiat© of the school. 

b. Teaohex’s sho'w gi’eatox’ acceptance of race. 

c. Blacks ^ whites shoif cleax’er preference for omi I’ace. 

d# Blacks showed gx’eator emphasis on race than white pup:},ls or 
teachex’S. 

9. i'ax’ents. of both x’aclal gi’OLXps seej.-od. to lack loxox;ledg© c c'u.xo' -.es^ 

10. Black males reported in dispropox-tionat© iiULibers that t.l.ioy d.id 

not realise their educatio.nal a.spii’atiojxs. 
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The Board o;? ^hliicatlon o.f the Coatesvj.lle .area 
School Distraetj CoatesvlllG, Pemisj'lvania, and the 
local 2 TAACP chapter jolntl;;' requested the Institute 
for Connunity Arfalr,c of Lincoln Uniu'erorlty to under- 
talc© en analysis and study In depth of aspects of 
their school syste:a with partloiilar referencG to the 
relations of the races and the education of blacliOs 

CoateavillOj Pemisylvanlas Is an Industrial 
town of approccinately 15 5 000 people* The pro.icimlty 
of the tomi to the southern border riade it a conven- 
ient sottlenent for TTegro nigrants, who t-jcano woi’lters 
In its single lar.ge Indus trj^ (Lukens Steel Conpany) * 
They now form approxi.aately 25^ of the population. 

In the Coatesvlllo Area School System there are ap- 
X)roxn,E:atQj,y 8,000 pupils fron Coatesville and neigh- 
boring toimships ojad IsoroughSc About l,p00 are in 
high school and 25 ,'o of of these are black* 



Though there irere no specific situations or 
crises which stirred the ITAuCP in Coatesville to ask 
the School 3 o^:.rd to undertake an investigation, there 
seemed to exist a feeling that black, students were 
not getting their fair share in guidance, partieuls.rly 
ill view of the neir cllnate of rising oiqisctations in 
the black comniunity* The Director of the I*C*A* 
meeting with riembers of the School Board and the ITAACP 
helped then to crystallise their thinking and to cle- 
flne their problems more precisely in terms that are 
Investlgable and for which financing may be securGd* 
After several rieetlngs, the following questions 
emerged j 
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How do black pupils in a senior high school 
compare with white pupils In respect to 
their post-high school plans? 

Tvniat part does race play in the reported 
Influence upon post-high school plans? 

To what extent do parents of black child- 
ren influence their vocational ambitions? 
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4 , rio'j do tliQ post firadiiation career e;i:~ 
perloncGG of. the blacl: students compare 
to I'lilt© students? 

5 , To what ontont does the seljr-lnace the 
bls.cl;: cJiild chaxige fron the tine ho enters 
elementary school to the tine ho graduates? 

6e Are the high school counselors measuring 
up to tho responsibilities they owe to 
the b.l.ack student, body? 

To build a working team and secure onpertlse, , 
the ;uC,/u secured the cooperation of the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania j the 
Corii;al;].'.'ion o,u Huiaan Re.'l.atlons of Pemisylvaniaj and 
the Department of Psychology of Lincoln University, 
Financial support cane frora grants which I.C.A, 
recolrcd frora the U,B, Departnent of Healthj IMuca- 
tlon and V/elfare. Dr, Julian L, Grelfer-j Director 
of itCpA«5 acted as administrator said coordinator 
of the studlQSe 

The team was composed of Dr. Arthur A, Dole 5 
Professor of Education, Dr* iJilliain Parasons and 
Burnoss Broussai’d, of the Graduate Bchool of Educa- 
tion of the University of Penasylvania, They were 
assisted T?y James Syphers , of I.C.A. , and Sociology 
Instructor at Lincoln University, and students of 
Dr. Grelfer's classes at Lincoln University, and 
members of the aclmlnistration staff and faculty of 
the Coateavllle Area School District, 

The main concerns as viewed by the toara may be 
SLUi'uarisod along these lines. 

It ’,/as considered inp orient for the school nuth~ 
orities to be aware of the d iff© rone gs as they may 
eiclst between the will to and Uogro high school stud elite 
in their vocational ©.icpec tat ions , e:q)GC tat ions of their 
parents, md the ©.wtent to which the school cutliorities 
and others may influence these o:qioc tat ions. Despite 
stimulus for highor career a.spiratlons provided by tliG 
contoAiporr.ry rovoluationary cli.nnte and* the upsurge 
of black militancy, many j^oung blac]v.c aro otj.ll bound 





to on. Ganlior apat’ij o.nd soo tlienso lyof! flesttnod 
for ?.oiT lo’/el jobo, .:b.iotb.Gr cispoct conoornod t.b.c 
valuGo of tlic l!er:i-o ndo.ioocont o,nd Uov.' they arc 
affoctccl by tliefr peer.s in tb_o streotos [Oigog .i?>- 
f.l.Ti.Gnces often’ bo socilef.ly detrlnon.t.ai and^ t.lms, 
’.'■.'•''h. the .bach, of poei' encoiira.rpement o.r.-d the ll"ilted 
horiaon of bis parents 5 the blacb lii^^b school otudonts 
•nay iiec-i the sor'/icGO of tho school counselor .'n-orc 
thn:a anjH-o'C his ocliool :iaatODB 

jhi ©za\.'hiat.1.on of the effect of the total school 
ea^porlGnco o;:.. ■'■•he self-'OSt©s.':i of the trLach pupil ’.jas 
jUicluded as ano ther possibl© .measure of' scliool effect- 
iveness l3.i rolatiom to its minority co.- tTanityc T.hls 
e:pploratton nas ii adertahen by Dre Henry Oormroll; 
Chalinaan of Lincoln University * 3 Psychology Dopaf tnont » 



Hoports Sutoitt eb 



Bfa dios Co-nv)leted 



Betveon May I 969 a: d Pebruary 1971 5 the foU.oi*ing 
studies vere carried out; 



1, Plans of 1969 Coa ';ssville Benr'.ors 
Drso A* Do,.g and \h Pas sons 



Pate 

Oct, 196< 



2b Plans of 1970 Coatesville Sejalo7os 
Buo-'iie s s Broil s b ar cl 



IToVb 1970 



3* Black and. IJhite Perpsoctlvas of the 

Future (based on I9I9 Study) March 1970 

Drs, Ab Dole oiicl W» Pas sons 

4-, Race as a Component of Sociab. Distance 
Among Black and IJliite Secondary iSchool 
Students and Iheir Teachers March 1971 

Drss A, Dole 5 th Passons, B, Broussard 

Black and tAiite Attitudos about 
Guidance Observationa f :?om the 
Field 

Burnass Brousaard 
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6, Barrier’s and Aspirations , General- 

ir.atlons fron Be search April 1971 

Dis Ae 'Dole 

7. Contiarlson of Chanf-oiy in Sslf-Imaae 
of 31ac3^: and ’nilte Gtudontn. Aindor- 

garton Through High School llovs, 1970 

Dr* Henry G, Cornwell 



Sunag ry ,.ctf J^g Find^^ 



A. Tho futu re, PI of Coatesv i llo, 

T..O suxaroy Inotrnnent was the invontorj^j 
Yoixr ,'Tutx'i.r :.'’0 5 by A* .1* Dole* It vrac ad' clixiotorod an 
!!ay ''irp?9 'In renoatod in two parts undor stairdard 

nvoceduros to tiio Senior Class by the Coatosrlllo 
Aixoa Senior High School Staff durirg tho '-onths of 
:iarch and nay 1970* The q^iootioirxaircs xieve directed 
to two general cruestiojiG* 

1, Kow do blaclv nun 11s in a senior high school 
corapare with. wMte pupils -'.xi roopset to 
their post-high school plans:; 

2. Ifliat part doos I’ace 1^- ;ceportcd 

iefltienoes irnon post-high school plans? 

Of special interest is tho stability with 
which 1970 seniors answered conpared to the 
1969 graduates. 



Heapondexits 

In 1969 those xxho retixrned useable responses 
iricludod 1 

Girls - 226 blacls - 4? xxhlte - 179 

Boyg 






Blacks 20/^ 
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In 1970 tlioGG \'?ho '.eoturnGd usceible re 3 po 2 nsefj 
Included 1 



G-irls -- 


189 


blaol- - 32 


Tdiite - 177 


Boys 


JUl. . 


black » 3I1- 


•^diite - 119 




3^2 


66 


Blacks 19 ; 




Orir^lTin 


of tb.0 Gs^.i'O’il 


0 



The Coatenvllle Kenlouf? d;P I 969 E’.'acI 1970 are ;ror 
the idoat pa:?'b_ children of lone ostabllchefl area rea- 
idonto, -I'he large mi ority cone fron blue collar 
fanilies • 



-71 n Jlgpl-llinh ri ar 



The coKPirnocl plane in, both years ladicatGcl piano 
to enter school as the first choice and go to Trork 
fud.l tine pGj-nane?itly as seco 3 : 2 .d choice, .hnong the 
male seniors of both year groups 5 "enter nilitary 
service'' uas J,ls''Ged an their third choico, irhilo femiles 
of both classes listed other plans as their third choice 
(OcS» 5 becoriing a hotis eifif e , relaziing , etc, ) • There 
uore fevr differences botueen blacks and uliites iii 
expressed plans « 



?rv ^ Barrier s 

In the 1970 stud-f as in the I9S9 studyj lack of 
money and the draft iT©:t.-e raajor reported barriers to 
the attainment of post-high school plans for a small 
minority of the seniors. 



V . Hepor^,^eMmin^its _o^ J ^ool la.a ns 

Analysis of the reported detormlnants of the 1970 
seniors confirmed the relatively loner iraportance of 
ejcternal influences and vocational interests com- 
pared to personal reasons. This suggests a reassess- 
ment of traditional strategies in vocational guidance. 

9 
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VI, Occ n" a t lon aX ^ ^X^onto yy 



Tho occupational goals of the .1970 seniors Trero 
l^redoaiiiiantly professional ( engineers , teachers 5 ac- 
countants ) and” sG.-.iiprof esslonal ( c ouputer prograrniers 
athlotoss raanacc’-t^ial or officn.al) s Ihls finding 
co^if l3.’; ’.©d. the rosu-lt of tho I969 oonlor surevopn 1 
larger percentage of the 1970 hlaclr. nalo 3ubg2?oup 
llstod aspirations for sei ilprofosGional and Dlillied 
occupations than tho 19o9 blach .’oalo suhgroi'ipfu 
Consl.dorablj?' nore blad fonales of the 1970 fiGniors 
plarriGd to beconG honnei-rhfGs and ^;cre undecldecl 
about their plans than the 3,9o9 
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To 


the 


bl 


ac^*;: 


student 


‘iliO 


f Gcln 


that 


illlS 


jaeods 



cinicl. '"'oqI-g ij.9'b Gorin'^ co?g9!1c10^gc^. r 

anc© Is porceivod as raelsta To hln, though the 
■i'ords have changody ie©« racisn has replaeeKl. dlscrl’i- 
InatloUp tho practice lingers on. Despite these 
feQlingSj nang- of the blacl: ^’■outh. have hope and dotor 
minatioiil " 



Diff oi^ic^Gs 

Differences b;s race and sou uoro not signif- 
icant on perceived’ a.Giount of "freedom” at graduation* 
IIouGVor, tho blach males did report sllghti.y more 
barriers to attaiiilrig their ne:i£t x^lans. 

The bla.clr. groups differed from whites on altru- 
istic values 5 school inf3-uenoe* and science interest. 
There were significant ses differences on material 
values 5 altruistic values 3 and school influence. 
Determinants changed somewhat frora 1969 5 especially 

10 
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for rc.ce« Apparently ochoo.l po,llc:leo r\aj raal".e a 
difference, kithoii.rjh va3.u© influences are raore import- 
aat than school iirfliiences (including guidance) , 



In 1969 and 1970 when life goals ijere neasu-red, 
there ivcro many nore differences b 3 ~ so:" than by r-aco. 
In attitiideSj values, interests, concarns, etco, aDout 
the future and tlioir 11 \^gs, theGe youngsters, regard- 
less of race, terided to respond rioro like rnenbers 
of their o'vm se.u group • Boys were nioro jnono^/ and 
success oriented a:ad girls nurtursarb and ipeop3.e 
oriented* 

In 19^9 and 1970, blaclr. raales reported raore 
often than uhlte nales that free time activities and 
a counselor , \fao was also an athletic coach, exerted 
influence* The lr\flu,Gnce of a blaclr horae econonics 
teacher was indicated by black females in 1970 re- 
sponses. 



Socia l Dista ncja 



Race as a component of social distance was 
studied through the use of a questionnaire which ex- 
plored the interpersonal and inter- racial attitudes 
of blach and iThite youths arid their teachers* Poiir 
personal attributes were studied of people who were 
most Ii3.r.cl27 to be influential • These were race, 
understand tog others, coriTjetency and tnnstworthineGs* 
Thej?' wei'e aslied to rate 17 persons on a scale* Re- 
spoiideiits were arl'iied to place each person l3.i niiie 
situations* This was moasiired on a five step acale 
of acceptability* The followtoig ijore the findings 
iji re Coatosville Area High School students and their 
teacliers* 

1. Blatant racism is not the climate of the 
school. 

2. Teachers show the greatest acceptance and, 
as es^ected, place conpotence on the high- 
est level. 

3 . Blacks and whites show clear preference 
for their mm race. 

. 11 
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4. Accept, anco :i.o rarely ba.'uccl on a singlo 
criterion* 

5* All three groups place a preraiiin on undor- 
standing or the need to be understood* 

6. Blacks shoired greater emphasis on race 
than irhitea and teachers * In considerinn 
other blacks they would stress trust- 
worthiness end understanding , 

7c X'Jlii.te adolascerits ra.te ra.c© lower than 
blaeJ:s * 



D «• C oatesville Pare nts n^ lSpQ, S enlo:~*s Burvey 

» H oyr i " 0 ll d o naren t s •nerc eive child’s oocuna tlon- 
ai asp i r a tio ns? " " ■ - 

Parent pGreeptions^ hopes p preferences j and on- 
pGctationa for child were matched with the 
child’s hopeSj v;rcf orcncGS aiid o:::pGc tat lone* 

Hits were defined libei’ally ns any reasonable 
agroomont * 

41 parents of ’idiite males sc^rod 24 hits 57c Ijf 

29 parents of black wales scored l4 hits 48*3' 

42 parents of white femalea scored 30 hits 71 • 5 

31 parents of black fenales scored 17 hits 54*8 

143 parents of all sariple inerabers scored 

■ 85 hits 59*4 

Conclusion i Although not statistically significant 
white parents were sllshtly nore accurate* . The 
parents dji more than two-fifth, g of all instance,? 
were not accurate about their childran* 

atlons on the part of both children and their 
parents? 



Parent and chllcl occupational aspirations were 
assigned Hatt-Borth SES values. Thlrty-slsc of 4l 
Instances combined high (over 70) SES occupations 

. 12 
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with colXeoG atterdaiicGs Ho diffex’ances by sex 
or race. 



Cone Xus ions CoXXoge attendance is in pax’t assoc- 
Icited with high prestige occiipatlonaX aspix*c\tlons 

on the part both of the chiXd and of his parents. 
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gsadantjen rojn jgt toiid , co llege 
oSLdichnoi.jfit^^ 



The responsoo of the soniora to the X969 siarTes?- 
in Coat0S¥i.Lle High SohooX wej?e matched against 
the rosponsGS of their parento In fall XS '69 in 
respect to current major’ activity (attending 
school or college). 

Of hi r±iite males 5 22 or ^k -0 had plamrod on 
college or school , and 20 with this plaiip or 
40 /i of tho sample were atteD.cling a school or 
col 3 ,ege. 



Of 29 blaclr. raales, 18 or 62 /^ planjied 011 college 
or school p eand 8 with this plai:!, or 28/1 of the 
sample 5 were attending a school or collegG. 



21 or 50h> had plajwied 



Of 42 white feniales^ 

on collego or school 5 aiad 17? or 42)1 of the 
sample were attending a school or college, 
(Tiro were reported to be doing nothing p just 
helping at hone.) 



Of 31 black fema 3 _esp 13 or 39 ^ had plarmed on 
college or school and 10 5 or 32/? of the sample 
were attending a school or college, (Seven’ 
were reported to be doing nothing 5 just he3.ping 
at home.) 



Conclusion t The black males in disproportion- 
ate nujnbers did not realiae their ©dncatlonal 
aspirations, (A substantial group of black 
females neither went on to school, woidcedp or 
mai’ried , ) 



of B 3 ,ack and IJIilte Pup ils 

Cbiapared i, " " " 

Dr* Henry Cornnell^ irlio directed the study in 
self-esteem measured all five grade level students 
(25567 from Hla--dereartGn5 Si’d, Sth, 9th5 and 12th 
grades) by a variety of psj/cholog:lcal tests. Ills 
findings are -s ignif ic ant and have Important bearing 
on race isolations 5 administrative methods, and the"" 
currlculURi content of the Coatesvllle Area Gchool 
Systome Here tire some of the Dignlflcant fliidlngos 



1 © 



Tho kindergarten and 3rd 
apparently have a louGr s 
i-itiite children© Houever, 
the situation Is re"’’ersQd 



grade blacli; children 
elf.', os teem than tho 
at the 12th grad©;, 
and black chlldreh 



seem to have a hlghor self-- ca teen than the 
idiites at that .level. 



2 , The female D have a t0ndenc3r to shoTf a higher 
self-osteori genorallj^ nlth the Gveemtion of 
tho 9th grade, 

3 © Although student n generally identify vith 

iAothor, father, friends, and teachers, in that 
ordor, the blaG];: students temd to estoom 
fc.tb.or, friends , and teachors to a lo'.rar degree 
than the ■'fiito students, FGmalos indicate a 
closer relationship to tGachers and friends© 

Black students also show greater c one ont ration 

on the lndividua.l and less social interGst© 

5 # In general, there a.ppea.rs to b© a decline In 
the importance in physical traits with an in- 
crease the social a,nd beha.vlorD,l traits, 
beglmiliig with the 9th grade level. 



1 . Black students need special attention becau.ge 
their parents are less influential and are not 
aware of opportunities and co.n'miimlty resources 
such as scholarships, tuition loans, college 
preparation programs, etc. 
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2* Black students need more career models* This 
implies that more black teaciie3?s shou3,cl be on 
the teaching staffs and ©specially black coun- 
selors in the guidance department* 

3* There is an apparent need for a follou-up in 
post-graduate work eiTOerlencoSe This will 
provide a guide as to the effectiveness 
of the counseling progranij career selection, 
and the degree of penianencQ' of those earlier 
choices, 

4, Non-atlil 0 tic black students and all ■students 
from low income families need greater counsel- 
ing attention. They also apparently need 
greater irwolvenient In non- curricular school 
activities, 

5* It is apparent tha,t there is a need for a more 
coraprehehsive under standing on the part of the 
average citizen as well as the local cormiiui'ilty 
business arad Industrial leaders that counseling 
is essejitial. The effective fmictloiiing of 
the school guidance program, and the contribu- 
tion it makes to the economic and social health 
of a co-imunity would be aided by their support. 

It would require a coiice3?tRd effort on the 
part of the school and other agencies to develop 
a program in commimity education to a-cconplish 
this . 

6, The racial polarization as indicated in the 
social distance report needs pai^ticular atten- 
tion on tJie part of the schools. First to 
develop a prograra of studies which cuts across 
all age groups In. the school population. Sec- 
ondly, since the school can not turn the com- 
munity around, it is essential that major 
attention be paid, to eomunity education as 
indicated in item five. The average citizen 
today is tax conscloiis, especially in view of 
rising school costs. To biilld a more compre- 
hensive school guidance and inter-racial educa- 
tion programs will requlfe massive comraunitj^ 
backing. This can come about only If a ^-ride 
program In community education Is proinoted 
with the cooperation of organised community group 



7. The need for students to become community 
mi 3 ided and loss co 2 .icenti''atGcl on self has bee.n 
indicated 6 Thorefoi’e , a prosram for volunteer 
services In community endeavors shou.ld be 
introduced * PartlcJ.patlon in cojamunity life 
may broaden their career horiraons as a/oli as 
contribute to racial understanding, 

8. Problems for fixture research s 

(a) The dro}p In self-lmeiee of the black girl 
at the 9th grade level, 

(b) Factors iThich have Influenced the reversal 
in self" image at the 3,2th grade, 

(c) A follou-up on career choices threa or 
four years after gi*aduation, 

(d) The 02 :te 3 it of the iiitorplay batueon area 
O’ob potentia3-iti©s in business and industry 
and the guidance program. 
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BLACK AND WHITE PERSPECTIVES ON THE FUTURE^ 



Arthur A, Pole and William R* Pasoons 



Bliicks have traditiona3*ly been under-represented In colleges, many trades, 
end professions and ovGr-repiresanted in semi-skilled and unskilled o pations. 
However^ this social situation may be changing. Certain industries nave begun to 
court black prospaetSi Colleges and universities are reassessing the use of 
traditional adoaxsoxons requiraments for blacks and establishing helping prograitis 
to make equal aducsitional oppox'tunity more than revolving door flirtations. 
Recently, Hersori (1965) ^'ondudcd that race may be dlminishiiig in Importance as 
a variable in occupational choice. 

In recent years sweeping efforts have been made to change the status of 
black Americans • With these ehanges has evolved the need to raasaesa traditional 
forces which may bear uj>on the plans of black youth. For OKample, older studies 
of reported Influences upon high school plana (Roe, 1956, Dole, 1961) suggest 
that peers havs more impact than parents, school poraonnel, or educational prooe* 
dures. Within the framework of role theory Herriott (1963) eKamined the i avcl of 
aspiration of high school students in Western Maaaachuaetts , Ha conclut id that 
level of aspiration varies with the level of self-assessment relative i.j others 
and Ic’gel of assassmant perceived from significant others. As in othe> studies, 
peer ,9 were highly influential, but school counselora were also highly related to 
educational aspiration. A major question is whether these findings stand up 
under cross-validation among blacks. 

Pravlous studies of influence upon high school plans have not considered 
race as a variable- Inspect ion of the widely circulated Yearbook /m tho Dlsadvan ^ 
ta^ed Woody (1967) revealed little cousideration of such topics as educational 
plans, occupational ohoicB , or vocational opportunities. After auirttuarlElng 
studies on personal and sociological variables asaoolated with the occupational 
choicea of Negro youth, Herson remarked, **Llttl 0 empirical avldence was found, 
however, establishing a relationship between amount and kind of guidance provided 
by the schools and the Negro youth -a oecupational choice, and it would seem that 
more study is naaded in this area. * (Herson, 1965, p.150). 

Recently a few studies have baeD published on Negro motivation. For instance 
Williams and Byars (1968) atudlad the relationship of self-esteem among blacks 

related it to the conflicts In asplx'atlons felt by black youth in our “transit 
.tional society”. Gottlieb (1967) has investigated the motivation for becoming 
mlddla-class among black and white Job Corps youth. He questioned the myth that 
lower class aubculturea have an Inherent propensity for discouraging social 
mobility. A recent Issue of the Journal of 'Social Issues (Epps, 1969) was devoted 
to the motivation and academic achievement of black Atnaricans. The controveralal 
Coleman Report on Equal Educational Opportunity, while a significant document on 
the effects of integration In the schools in a broad sense, was but a beginning 
for years of work to be conducted at local levels, (Pettigrew, 1968), However, 
Kats, after a critical review of the research litaratura concluded that ”... psych- 
ologlsta have* contributed little to the understanding of motivational problems of 
disadvantaged students. Scientific knowledge has barely advanced beyond the 

^ I II IT 

■••Prepared for prcisentatlon to the ^erican Educational Research As'ioclatlon In 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 1970„ The aaslatance of Sharyn Barbee and John Plor 
^s gratefully aeknovledged. 
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eonvetit iona 1 i^isdom of the teachers lounge...*', (Epps, 1969, p.23). 
Costervllle Plans Project 



The Costervllle Plans Project is sponsored by the Costervllle Public Schools, 
Lincoln University, and the University of Pennsylvania, CCostervill.e is a pseudo- 
nym for a small industrial city in a mid-Atlantic state.) It Is concerned with 
the complex process of decision-making among black adolGscsnts during a period of 
profound social change and with the influences of counselor, teacher, and parent. 

The purpose of the present pilot study is to exainine how black secondary 
school students differ from their white peers In their life plan ning and motiva- 
tional patterns. Black and white males and females are compared on post-high 
school plans, occupational preference level, dlveraity jf their occupational 
preferences, confidence in occupational hope, reported determinants of post -high 
school plans, and vocationally related concerns, interests and values. 



ME'rHOD 



Sample 



The subjects were members of the 1969 graduating class of Gosterville Senior 
High School, Both the black and the white etudents had lived most of their lives 
in Gosterville, and for the most part were the children and grandehildren of 
established, blue-collar families. The questionnaires were completed by 402 stu- 
dents. To be classlfted as usable the respondent, on audit, had to have completed 
most of the items and to have indicated membership In the black or white racial 
group. Of 226 girls 95% gubmltted usable protocols. Acceptable protocols were 
obtained front 196 male seniors (89%) . Since males differ in major respects from 
females in career development, the sexes were treated separately. In sum, there 
were four aubgroups consisting of 37 black males, 47 black females, 137 white 
males and 144 white females. 



Instruments 

Two Instruments were used In the study. You and Your Future , adapted for use 
in Costervilla from previous applications in Hawaii and California (Dole, 1961, 
1964, 1969), Includes 88 self-report items, tapping personBl and social eharacter- 
Istlcs, post high school plans, determinants of preferred post high sehool plans, 
and occupational aspirations and expectations. Also, the Instrument yields eight 
scale scores, measuring determinants of post high school plans and derived from 
previous factor analyses. (See Appendix A). Also Included was the Life Goals 
Inventory , an open-ended measure of career attitudes and interests, which yields 29 
scores. (See Appendix A), Both Instruments were administered to the students in 
groups by Costervllle Senior High School under standard procedures in June, 1969, 
Just prior to graduation. 



Data Analyses 



Responses to both Instruments were coded, punched on IBI-l cards, and treated 
eomparatlvely with chi-squBre or simple analysis of variance to test differences 
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for significance. In addition supplementary analyses were made of each item and 
all items were factor analysed. Results of these studies will not be reported 
here but will be used In the discussion, section, present comparative results 
should be considered as possible leads for further investigation rather than as 
definitive. Additional analyses are in progress as w’ell as a replication on the 
1970 graduating class. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Plans After Graduation 



Since when young people leave eecondary school they may follow a variety 
plans (work, military service, education, etc.) within a brief time, each senior 
was asked to respond to each of 12 poselble plans '‘\\»lthln. siK months after 
graduation." "Go to work temporarily'' was the most popular plan for all four sub 
groups and was endorsed by approximately four out of every ten respondents. For 
the white males and females "Enter a four-year college" followsd In popularity. 
Approximately three out of every ten white reapondents cheeked this option. In 
contrast, "Go to work full time permanently" was tlie second most popular plan for 
the black seniors. Of interest is that the black senior males were more interest 
ed in some form of further education, except for four-year college, than were the 
other subgroups. The options, "Enter a two-year college", "Enter a business or 
eomtnerclal school", and "Enter other schools", when combined, we'*e endorsed by 
approximately half of the black male respondents, A separate analysis, treating 
plans after graduation as a co-variant _ is in progress. 



Oeeupational L evel 

The Costerville seniors were preaented with a list of 93 pre-tested occupa- 
tional titles. Responses to "^Chieh one would you like to be?" were grouped for 
analysis according to a modification of the occupational level classification 
system developed by the U.S. Departinent of Labor (Table 1), As is typical of 
high school students, aspirations for white collar occupations predominated and 
far exceeded projected available opportunities. Somewhat more than their white<. 
peers the black Coaterville seniors chose semi-professional (entertainers, ath- 
letes,) and clerical vocational goals. 



INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERB 



To test for significance, the goals were collapsed Into high level and low 
level categories. Of 93 occupational titles presented, 71 were checked by one or 
more of these students. Written responses to the option, "other" provided 33 
different, additional occupational titles supplied by 47 respondents. Of the 104 
different titles thus obtained, 76 were eonsldered high level or irfilte collar. 
That is, they were classified as professional, semi -professional , managerial, 
sales or clerical by the D.O.T. j they required considerable cognitive skill and 
formal education; and traditionally they have Included relatively few black work- 
ers. The remaining 28 titles were categorized low level--blue collar or "apron" 
activities. They Included skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, domestic service and 
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housewife classifications. 



As indicated at the bottom of Table 1, the blade senlofs, especially the 
females, tended to narrow their' range to the high level occupational titles more 
frequently than the white seniors. This avoidance of the low level, easy entry, 
titles may represent a new spirit on the part of these young people, A follow-up 
would be valuable eventually in detertninlng whether such "high hopes” were a 
function of lack of appreciation of reality, defensive overagplration, or a recog- 
nition of newly opening, real, non-tradltional opportunities. 



Diversity Among Occupational Preferences 



Because entry into many occupations has been more restricted for blacks than 
for whites, diversification was aelected for analysis. Diversification of occupa- 
tional preference was defined as the number of different occupations chosen by a 
group, adjusted for the size of the group. In a group with a maximum diversifica- 
tion index of 1,00 each pereon would have selected a different occupation. In 
contrast, a group with low diversification would have limited its choices to a 
email proportion of occupations. The diversification indices for the four sub- 
groups are reported in Table 2. 



INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



The black males showed the highest diversification index (0,84) among the 
total occupational preferences. Also, a chi-square analysis revealed that the 
black males demonstrated a diversity among the total occupational preferences 
that was significantly greater than the othei* three subgroups. 

Chi-square analyses were also used to examine diversification within and 
between high and low occupational levels. The data indicated that the black 
males. In comparison to the other subgroups, were significantly more diverse in 
their choices within both the high level and the low level occupations. In none 
of the four subgroups were significant differences noted In the extent of diver- 
sity between high and low level occupations. 

In comparing whites with blacks within the sex groupings, we consider the dis 
crepancy index as a rough, approximate measure. Because of the large discrepan- 
cies in size, it Is difficult to make a precise adjuatmenl* for unequal N's. (Note 
that when N> K, the maximum possible index falls below 1.00). It may be then that 
the higher diversity index for black taales than for other groups is some sort of 
artifact. We prefer to assume that it represents a real, differential response to 
a perceived Increase across the range of opportunities . A man who has lived for 
years on pork and beans may be more likely to heap his plate at a smorgasbord with 
a little bit of everything than someone who has had a broader diet. 



Confidence in Occupational Hope 



The St' 'cants indicated their confidence in the likelihood "That ten years 
from tocit'- you would actually be working in the occupation you listed above os 
^'“ur first choice" (Table 3). All four groups tended to give odds of 10 to 1 or 
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higher that they would indeed be in their occupational choice ten years after 
graduation. However, the black males were slightly less confident than the other 
groups and the black females were more frequently frank to say “I don't know". 

(Note that the differences between groups should be interpreted cautiously as a 
test of statistical eigniflcanee reached only the 20 percent level of probability.) 
In light of follow-up studies of high school populations which indicate that fewer 
than one out of three actually attain stated occupational aspirations and that 
occupational choices are notoriously unstable among young people, it seems safe to 
conclude that these seniors were probably unraasonably optimistic at the time 
they graduated. Whether guidance programs should develop realists and dampen 
high hopes is another point for careful consideration and discussion. One obvious 
risk Is that if a guidance specialist, objectively presents the facts of occupa- 
tional availability and the probabilities of attalnTOent , his well Intended efforts 
may be Interpreted as prejudice, especially if the counselor Is white and the 
student is black. A second risk is that a teacher or counselor who Is consciously 
or unconsciously racist will misundei'stand and misuse this sort of information.. 



INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 



Reported Determinants 

What determined the senior's next plans after graduation? Mean scores on 
©Isht determinant scales are reported in Table 4, Each scale measures the degree 
of importance of the determinant to iDamediate post high school plans. The mean 
scale values have been adjusted for an unequal number of iteins. (The results of 
analyses by item, factor analyses, as well as analyses of variance are available 
In supplementary tables.) 



INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 



The three determinants of most importance to the subjects were Material Value, 
Academic Value and Altruistic Value, No significant differences by race were 
noted among these variables. That is to say, desire to provide for oneself, 
identification with scholastic activities, and coneem for others were not related 
to racial differences , As expected, females, especially the white females, had 
higher Altruistic Value scores, suggesting strong interests in parenthood and 
children. 



Race Differences were noted on three of the determinants. On Conformity the 
blacks, especially the males, were more influenced than the whites by significant 
others such as parents, peers, and relatives. Consistent with this was the finding 
that black students of both sexes assigned significantly more Importance to School 
Influence as •represented by teachers, counselors, tests, and career days. Also, 
black students, particularly the males, placed significantly more importarkce on 
Humanities Interest (art and mislc) although it was of little relative importance. 

If value determinants rather than direct Influences or Interests were indeed 
most influential In planning and if values were relatively independent of race, 
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thertt may bfc an impo. cant implication for those concerned with guidance. These 
young people may have been looking more within therngelvea, basing their decisions 
on self-defined values , rather than relying upon external Influences such as 
school procedures or friends or on their like or dislike of a spaclflc activity, 
Aasuniing that the value determinants were meesures of internal control, then it 
may follow that the black seniors as well as the whites accepted the sysuetn at 
the time of graduation. 



Li fe Goals Inventory 

The Life Goals Inventory is an open-ended measure of concerns related to 
personal alms, quests, interests, values, and amblttons. Scores on each of 29 
categories are assigned according to a precoded elaggif ieatlon system and may 
range from 0 to 20. In assessing groups rather than individuals a inean score 
above 1,00 on any category Is considered to reflect an important characteristic 
of that group. In Table 5 the mean scores on the Li fe Goals In ventory of the 
black and white seniors have been presented in appro^:imate order of frequency. 
(Results of analyses of variance ore reported in supplamentary tables.) Each 
category of the Life Goals Inventory is defined in detail in Appendix A. Note 
that factor analyses and intercorrelations have yielded low relationships between 
LGI categories and determinants despite apparent sliailarlties in content. See 
also Dole, 1958, on the classification of sentenee completions. 



INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 



Clearly, differences between groups on the inventory were much more frequently 
a function of sex than of race. Differences between males and females, in general, 
are consistent with such differences on other measures of Interest, values, and 
concerns and with differences In other studies in which the Life Goals Inventory 
or the Vocational Sentence Completion Blank has been used. 

0“ th® Life Goals Inventory each of the four subgroups of Costerville seniors 
stressed Recreational activities (sports, social life). Satisfaction (happiness), 
Other People (friends), and Achievement (success). All groups averaged approxi- 
nately three on 0th6r-“that Is three completiona which could not be classified. 

Although blacks and ^diites tended to respond siinllarly to this instrument, 
they did differ significantly in a few categories* The black seniors were lower 
on Satisfaction, more likely to Omit a response, suggesting perhaps less willing- 
ness to reveal themselves, they were more interested in Household Arts such as 
cooking, and they were less likely to prire Relaxation. Although very few of 
these seniors volunteered any Interest In Scientific activity the black males and 
females were even less inclined in this direction than the whites. 



AN INTERPRETATION 



ERIC 



Tha authors prssupposa a ^aquentlal working isod^l of career development in 
^Ich at crucial choice polnts--“Or tranaittons from one educational-vocational 
position to another--the Influences upon the Individual are multiple and compleK. 
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In this study we hsve emphasised .perspectives on the future reported by blacks 
and whites from a stable, working class, industrial coonnunlty. These young people 
were just about to leave high school at a time of profound social change. 

Confirming studies In this series of black pupiXa In Oakland and of Oriental 
Americans In Hawaii (Dole, 1961, 1969), differences in attitudes and Lccupotlonal 
aspirations were frequently associated with sex role. Although on most vari- 
ables the black seniors did not differ from their white peers when sex was con- 
trolled, they did respond distinctively in a number of respects. The black males 
and females showed a narrower range of occupational level than their white peel's, 
perhaps overaspiring defensively. Compared to the white malee-, the black males 
were more diverse in their occupational choices and less confident of attaining 
them- they were more influenced by school procedures, and were more likely to con- 
form to the expectations of significant others. There was a hint in .soma of the 
data that the black females looked forward to a coping role rather than to the 
traditional helping role. 

Both black and white youngsters, like other groups at their developmental 
level, stressed Material, Achievement, and Recreational (fun) considerations; yet 
in eontrast to the whites the black young men and women were less inclined toward 
'^stlsfaetion and Relaxation (pursuit of happiness?) and less willing to reveal 
themselves. They seemed slightly more “up tight" but not militant. To generalize, 
perhaps they were prepared to strive for success and the good things in life 
through education and work, but, realistically foresaw a serloue endeavor In which 
one must keep his cool. 

On the basis of current research on black and white youth several vartftbles 
seem especially promising for further study in relation to perspectives on the 
future. For instance, internal vs. eKternal controls, geographic origin, socio- 
economic status, exposure to models, developed abilities and skills, and family 
and community expectations and reinforcemenc pattems. Progress in educational, 
social and developmental psychology. In addition to clinical observation and Inter- 
views in the field, may yield additional hypotheses. Eventually they may provide 
sound strategies for facilitating the integration of the disadvantaged Into 
American society. Although the times are troubled, we are at the beginning of an 
exciting period in educational research. 
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Cowcec'vil le Project 



TABLE 1 

RANGE OF OCCUPATIONAL GOALS CLASSIPIED BY LEVEL 



Occupational Goal 


Males 


Females 


Of 93 occupational titles 
"Which one would you most 
like to be?" Titles then 
classified by level. 


% Blacks 
(N^37 ) 


% Whites 
(N=137) 


% Blacks 
(N*=47) 


1 

% Whites 
(N=144) 


Professional 


24 


22 


30 


37 


Semi-professional 


22 


IS 


15 


5 


Managerial or official 


8 


12 


2 


1 


Clerical or sales 


-- 


1 


21 


11 


Domestic, personal service, 
or pr tectlve 


11 


2 


9 


12 


Skilled 


14 


19 


2 


1 


Semi-skilled 


— ■ 


3 


-- 


3 


Unskilled 


-- 


4 


-- 




Housewife 


-- 


-- 


9 


10 


Other, don't know, no 
answer 


21 

i 


22 


12 


20 



Goal Classified by Level 



High levell 


65 


58 


87 


73 


Low level 


35 


42 


13 


27 



= 15.59,**3df 



^Includes professional, semi-professional, managerial, clerical or sales, 
and other vrlte-lne classified as above. 

*P-<*05 ■ - 

*^<.01 2 b 
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TABLE 2 

DIVERSITY^ OF PREroRENCES AMONG OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 



Preferred Level 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Blacks 

CN=37) 

- ^ 


i 

Whites 

(N^137) 


Blacks 

(N^7) 


Whites 

(N=144) 




High (K«76> 


0.79 


... . ^ 

0.49 


0.40 


0.35 


0.45 


Low (K^24> 


0.92 


0.41 


1 0.50 


0.34 


0.45 


Total (K^104) 


0.84 


0.46 


I 0.43 


0,35 


0.45 



Cht-Square of Diversity Within High and Low Level 



High 

Low 


5.81* 

6,00* 

i 

t 


0.25 


0.44 

0.16 


2.17 

0.89 


8.67*<3df) 
7.05 <3df) 


Chi-Square Between Klgh and Low Level 


High vs Low 


2.08 

1 


0.50 


2.66 


0.22 


5.56 (3d£) 


Chi- 


•Square "By Total Occupational Preferences 




Total 


12.24* 


0.57 


0.27 


3.38 


l6.46**C3df) 



^Diversity represents K/N when K^^umber of different occupations chosen by group 
and H^number of individuals in group, l.OO^^maKiimjm diversity. 

*p>.05 

**p> .01 
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TABLE 3 

CONFIDENCE IN OCCUPATIONAL HOPE 



Confidence 


Males 


FeTnales 


"Supposa you 'are a gambler. What 
odds would you give that ten years 
from today you would actually be 
woTking in the occupation you 
listed above as your first choice?" 


! 

% Blacks 1 
(N-37) 1 


% Khites 
(N^137) 


% Blacks 
(N*47) 


% White 
(N=144) 


1000 to 1. Almost certain 

1 will be In that occupation. 


8 


20 


19 


20 


100 to 1. Highly likely that I 
will be in that occupation. 


11 


17 


11 


17 


10 to 1. Pretty likely that I 
will but uiaybe 1 won't be in 
the occupation. 


16 


15 


19 


14 


1 to 1. Odds about even. Maybe 
I will but maybe 1 won't be in 
the occupation. 


38 


23 


11 


23 


1 in 10. Realistically It's 
pretty unlikely that I'll be 
in the occupation. 


4 


2 


2 


2 


1 in 100. In fact, it's highly 
unlikely that I will be in the 
occupation. 




4 


4 


2 


1 In 1000. Alroos': certain 1 will 
not be In that occupation. 


3 


5 


2 


3 


1 really don't know. 


11 


10 


26 


10 


No answer. 


2 




6 


7 



- 21.69 <df * 15) 
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table 4 

MEAN SCORES ON DETERMINANT SCALES 





Males 


j 

Females ^ 


i 

1 

1 - 


ANOVA 




Determinant 

Scale 


Blacks 

(N-37) 


Whites 

(N^137) 


Blacks 

(N=47) 


Whites 

(N«144) 


Sex 


Race 


SXK 


Material Value 


1.46 


1,40 


1,41 


1.41 


— 






Academic Value 


1,42 


1,34 


1.37 


1.47 




— 


-- 


Altruistic Value 


1.25 


1,09 


1.23 


1.37 


* 


-- 




Conformity 


1.29 


1.03 


1.08 


1.08 








Experience 


0.98 


0.90 


0.93 


0.88 








School Influence 


0.91 


0.70 


0.77 


0.70 








Science Interest 


0.78 


0.74 


0.50 


0.54 




-- 


-- 


Humanities interest 


0.76 


0.41 


0.54 


0.47 









Note: Mean scale values represent degree of Importance » adjusted for unequal 

number of items . 

O^of no importance, l*of some Importance, 2^of great importance, 

♦p <,05 

**p < ,01 
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TABLE 5 

tffiAN SCORES ON LIFE GOALS XNVENTOBY 



Males 



Females 



T 

1 



ANOVA 



Category 


Blacks 

(N^37j 


Nhites 

(N^137) 


Blacks 

(N^47) 


Whites 

(N»144) 


Sex 


Race 


SXR 


Recreational 


3.51 


3.68 


2,51 


3.43 




_ ^ 


« a. 


Other 


2.89 


3.50 


2.87 


2.89 








Satisfactiou 


1.79 


2.03 


1.46 


2.82 


ik‘k 






Material 


1.76 


1.64 


0.72 


0.49 


k 


-- 




Other People 


1.70 


1.25 


2.94 


2.78 


kk 






Omit 


1.65 


0,63 


0.79 


0.38 


kk 


kk 




Ach 1 e veme nt 


1.32 


1.60 


1.21 


1.28 








KEfectiveneas 


1.00 


0.74 


0.94 


1.16 




— 


-- 


Vocational 


0.87 


0.94 


1.09 


0.99 


-- 


— 


-- 


Social Service 


0.73 


0.A5 


1.66 


1.47 


kk 






Independence 


0.60 


0.93 


1.21 


I.IO 


kk 




— 


Domestic 


0.50 


0.60 


1.40 


1.81 


kk 




— 


Academic 


0.51 


0.46 


0.79 


0.61 


k 




-* 


Problem 


0.51 


0.64 


0.74 


0.57 


-- 






HechaQlcal 


0.57 


1.23 


0.11 


0.11 








Household Arts 


0.19 


0.04 


1,23 


0.60 


kk 


kk 


k 


Intellectusl 


0.49 


0.48 


0.57 


0.60 


a 






Relaxation 


0.30 


0.69 


0.26 


0.45 


-- 


kk 




Persuasive 


0.43 


0.26 


0.13 


0.06 


kk 






Artistic 


0.43 


0.20 


0.02 


0.17 


k 


-- 


-- 


Literary 


0.30 


0.21 


0.62 


0.46 


kk 


— 




Outdoor 


0.24 


0.30 


0.23 


0.56 


«« 




-- 


Active 


0.24 


0;22 


0.13 


0.31 




— 




Musical 


0.19 


0.12 


0.19 


0.17 






«- 


Recognition 


0.11 


0.24 


0.43 


O.ll 


kk 


-- 




Computational 


0.11 


0.17 


0,19 


0.18 




-- 




Scientific 


0.03 


0.18 


0.02 


0.09 


— 


k 




Armed Forces 


0.05 


0.04 




0.01 


kk 


m 




Clerical 







0.21 


0.11 


kk 







*p<.05 

**p<.01 
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APPENDIX A 

DEFINITION OF DETERMINANT SCALES 



Each scale measures reported degree of Importariee in determining Inaaediate post* 
high school plans. 

Confortnl tv - -Value of prestige; influence of parents, peers, and relatives. 
Academic Value - -Influence of classes; value of aptitude for speciality, opport- 
unity for specialization, and saclsfaction; Interest in Ideas and words. 

Material Value --Value of practicality, security, potential income, independence 
and advancement . 

A ltruistic Value --Value of serving others, self-improvement, and parenthood; 
iTiterest in children and youth . 

School Influence - -Influence of teacher, counselor, tests, and career day. 
Experience - -Influence of work experience, movies and TV, people In field, and 
work with adults. 

Science Intereat --Influence of hobby and free time activities; interest in 
machines, numbers, science, and plants. 

Humanities Interest-- Interest in music and art. 



DEFINITION OF CATEGORIES ON LIFE GOALS 



Each category measures the number of sentence completions. Stems are designed 
to elicit open-ended statements about interests, values, hopes, quests, aspira- 
tions and concerns. 

Recreatlenal --Lelsure time activities such as football, watching TV, writing 
lettere, dancing, reading novels, travel, making love, and being with one's girl 
friend. 

Other - -All responses not elsewhere classified such as religious topics, world 
affairs, personal references, nonsense, and ambiguities. 

Satis fact ion - -A desire for gratification, happiness, interest, liking or 
enjoyment. , 

^terial --The attainment of some tangible objective such as money, a new car, 
house, or fur coat. 

Other People --Positive statements about friends, other persons or conslderatiouL 
for others, sociality, liking to be with other people, esteeming qualities of 
friendliness, understanding. 

Opal t - -Any failures to eomplete sentences. 

Achievement - -Expressions of goal attainment such as success, accon^llshment , 
doing one ' s best • 

Effect iveness - -Desire for smooth functioning, for attractive personal qualities 
such as ability, charm, or competence. 

Vocational --General expressions related to work, career planning or a job, 
also the future or to one's life role. 

Social Servlcc --Helplng people, interest In the behavioral sciences such as 
sociology, psychology, economics; eitiaenship, enjoying children, foreip't peoples; 
hope to be teacher, doctor, nurse. 

Independence * -Free to act as one pleases, being on one's own. 

Domes tie "-Familv living, narrlage, having children. 

O Academle * -Education and formal learning such as liking school, wishing to 
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graduate , grades . 

Probl em-" Personal problems or feelings of tension; bad health, fear, anxiety, 
depression , 

Mechantcal --Aetlvltles In which hands, machines or tools are used; as engineer 
Ing, model cars, or bulldir/'' things. 

Household Arts --Homemaklna activities such as sewing, cooking, or cleaning. 
Study of home economics, occupatlonB such as cook, cafeteria manager. 

Intellectual --Activities requiring the use of the subject’s mental equipment, 
planning, talking; qualities of originality, curiosity, Ititelligenee . 

Relaxation - -General emphasis on being relaxed, absence of activity, sleep. 

Persuasive --Leadership . control, competition or operation upon others as In 
selling, buslr.ess. 

Art Is tic - -Creative activities, drawing, designing, architecture, palnting. 

Llterarv - -Essentially verbal activities such as study of English, history, 
languages; occupations like writer, lawyer, journalist; writing reports, reading 
non-fiction or classics. 

Out door --Specif te activities conducted primarily outdoors; such occupations 
as farming, fishing, veterinarian; hobbies of gai'dening, hunting, fishing, 
liking for sea. 

Act 1 ve - - Phy s i ca 1 activity or variety, keeping busy, disliking routines or 
paesivity . 

Musical -"Playing an instrument, singing, conducting, enjoyiiig jazz records. 

Recognition - -Desire for fane, approval of others, acceptance or love from 
others . 

Computational --Number operations as In mathematics, accounting. 

Scientific - -Biological and physical sciences, physics, chemistry, geology, 
experimenting. 

Armed Forces --Milltary activities. Interest in Army, Navy, or Iterines or in 
reading about war. Aspirations for military roles such as general, captain, 
sergeant . 

Clerical --Office work requiring precision and accuracy, typing, filing. 
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RACE AS A COMPONENT OF- SOCIAL DISTANCE __ ^ 

AMONG BLACK AND WHITE SSCONDARY STUDENTS AND THEIR TEACHERS' 

VJilliam R. Passons Arthur A. Dole Burness Broussard 

University of PenuBylvania 



Among the most pressing concernB confronting our Bociety are the scliiams between 
the various subcultures^ especially blacks and whitesa Racial piT^fiOT.Bno:G's are acquire 
early (Asher & Allen, I 969 ) and persevere o However, there is currently a surgenoe o 
pride in being black, particularly among adolescents (Bonks, 1970) « During this 
period of social change it seems appropriate to explore interpersonal and interracial 
attitudes among black and v;hite youths 

The concept of social distance offers a framework for approaching this problem. 
Bogardus (1933) suggests that there are varying degrees of interpersonal intimacy on 
which a person may accept another ^ In addition social distance reilects the multitu- 
dinous int ex'actions between accepting another and personal Gharacterlstics of the 
other (Triandis & Triandis, 1960 )^ These personal charactei'lstlcBj v;hen employed as 
criteria for interpersonal attraction, are considered components of social distance — 
the wdllingness to associate with another person or group ^ 

In the present study four characteristics v/ere employed as components of social 
distance^ They were race, ability to understand othei^s, competency, and trustvjorthi-"' 
neas^ These four components of social distance were e^cpi'essly selected for their 
relevence as important personal cherBCteristicB of influence sources= (Simons,. 
Berkowita, and Moyer, 1970; Strong, I 968 ) Influences on attitudes and behavior are a 
function of the message itself, the nature of the audience, and the characteristics 
of the source (Zimbardo & Ebbesen, 1969)- V/ithin this theoretieal framework it is 
assumed that as social distance lessens -or interpersonal attraction increases the 
aegree of interpersonal influence over attitudes and behavior increases (Kiesler 8e 
Klesler, I 969 )- It felt that employing these personal attributes as components 

of social distance might shed some light on the question: VJhat sorts of person© are 

most likely to be recaived as influence sources by black and white youths? 

On the basis of previous research (Shim & Dole, 1967, Triandis & Triandis, I 96 O) 
it was predicted that all four components would significantly contribute to social 
distance but in varying amounts., Also of interest v/as the question: How do black 

and white youth and their teachers compare on the relative importance attributed to 
race, understandl-Dg others, competency, and trustworthiness as criteria for accepting 
others? 

Prepared for presentation to the American Educational Eesearch Association in New 
York, February, 1971^’ The assistance of John Flor and Sandra Spooner is gratefully 
acknowledged. Financial support was provided by the U« S. Office of Education through 
Dr» Julian Greifer, Director, Institute for Community Affairs, Lincoln University. 
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ME?THOD 



Setting 

Costerville is a small Northeastern industrial city v;ith a population of ap- 
proximately 40,000o Its citizens are v/ell established, predominantly v/orking class, 
and approximately one-fourth blacks In the past few years there have been, a number 
of incidents reflecting Increased railitanoe t the part of the younger black group. 

The public schools are modern and Integrated, Costerville is particularly appropi'i- 
ate for a study of interpersonal attitudes because it is typical rn many respects of 
small American cities during a period of rapid social change, 

Sub. jects 

The subjects were graduating seniors and teachers in Coeterville' s public eec- 
ondary school. The data were collected in the late Spring of 1970, School personnel 
administered the reBearch instrument tlirough social studies classes. To encourage 
.franlcness names were not required. Race was detertnined by self-report. After audit- 
ing the protocols for completeness and cooperation the final samples Incl’ided 48 
black seniors and 20S white seniors. In addition 52 teachers, 51 of who were white, 
completed the instrument, 

I nst r ument 

A social distance technique originated by Bogardus (1935) , expanded upon by 
Westie (1953) Trlandis and Triandio (19&)), and more recently tnodified by Shim 
and Dole (I 967 ) , was adapted for this research. Each of two dimensions of the four 
components was randomly combined, yielding I 6 hypothetical stimulus persons represent 
ing all poacible permutations. The four two-dimensional compoiient e and their descrip- 
tive terms were: (l) understanding — ’’understands others" (able to perceive clearly 

the nature of another persnn's behavior; knows how others feel) or "lacks under- 
atanding of others"; (2) competence — "highly competent" (qualified, trained, capable 
of fulfilling all requirements) or "barely competent"; (3) trustworthinegs- -"trust- 
worthy" (can be depended upon; will keep a confidence, reliable, honest, sincere) or 
"sometimes untrustworthy"; (4) race — "white American" or "black American." 

As a measure of subject cooperation and a control on race a 17th hypothetical 
stimulus person was introduced v;liose description combined the components of "under- 
atands others," "trustv/oi'thy , " and "highly competent" with "citizen of Turnia." Thus 
Turnla, a nonexistent country, replaced the racial terra. (It shouMbe noted that 
respondents were asked whether they were personally acquainted vjlth any person like 
each etimulus person. On auditing, the few subjects who claimed to know someone from 
Turnia v;ere discarded from the study.) 

Subjects '■ve.ii’O asked to rate the 17 stimulus persons on each of nine social 
di-stance steps using a five point Likert scale. The successive social distance steps 
originated with Bogardus and were modified for the pui’pose of this study. For each 
stimulus person (see Table l) rei^ondents were asked: "VJould you accept this person 

as a ( 1 ) inember of your iminediate family? (2) personal counselor on intimate prob- 
lems? ( 3 ) close frieiid? (4) next door neighbor? ( 5 ) teacher in your neighborhood 
eleraentary school? (6) employee on samb* job with you? (7) speaking acquaintance? (8) 
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pupil in. your family's school? (9) voter in 5 'our precinct?" For c-ach of the nine 
social distance steps S's were instructed to ’’indicate your acceptance of each person 
in each situation as followsi-^ 5*— absolutely accept; 4— probably accept; 3— not sure 
or cannot say; 2 — probably not accept; and 1— “absolutely not accept A score of 45» 
then, represents highest- acceptance , while 9 is the lowest possible acceptance score 
for each stimulus person.. 



Statistical Analyses 

Means were coiTiputed on the degree of acceptance of all 17 of the stimulus per- 
sons and comparisons among the three samples v/ere analyzed by t-tests (Hays, 1963)« 

The stimulus person who v;as a "citizen of Turnin" was then dropped leaving l6 stimulus 
persons for the subBequent analyses. Each of the eight corriponent scores v/as computed 
by averaging scores fo.r the stimulus persons characterized by the dimension of the 
component, e ,g, , eight Btimulus perBons were clescrlbed as ’’trustworthy," eight as 
"soraetiraes untrustv/orthy, " etc, T-tests for independent means v/ere computed to 
compare the ■’■hree groups on th«' corrponent scores. Four-factor (2x2x2x2) analyses of 
variance v;ere computed on the stita’al:us person scores v;ithin each sample in order to 
ascertain the proportion of variance oontributed by each of the four components to 
the total social distance score (Triandis 8( Triandis, 19S0)„ 



REST’LTS 



Stimulus Persons 

Table 1 contains the means of the tnres samples on social distance scores at- 
tributed to the 17 stimulus persons. 



Place Table 1 about here. 



For all three samples the three highest ranking stimulus persona— those most t,rilling- 
ly accepted — ^were characterized by "imderstands others, " "highly competent," and 
"trustworthy." The least desirable stimulus person for all three groups was described 
by the opposite dimension of these components. The white groups rasponded more 
favorably to "white American" than to "black American" and the black Btudents pre- 
ferred "black American," Hov/ever, when race was controlled by attributing origin to 
Turnia (Stimulus person 3) there v/ere no differences among the three samplea. The 
three groups were in general agreement on the relative acceptance of the stimulus 
persons. Rank— order correlations v/ere white students vs, black students white 

students vs, t^achere (,99)' awd black students vs, teachers («95)» 

Comparisona among the three groups on the stimulus persons are reported in Table 
1, Asterisks in the three columns on the right represent signifioance levels of 
t-tests. For example, in their acceptance of stimulus person 1, whit© students were 
significantly (,0l) higher than black students, teachers were significantly (.01) 
higher than black students, and the difference between teachers and white students 
nas not significant, 
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Siju'iiificant diffe.'c'euces i-;era nobed betv/aen black and white students on 11 Dtirn- 
vu-us persons. In all elfjht cases where the stir.ulus pex'son was described as "black 
Araerican" the black students were significantly more accepting than the v/hite stu- 
dcnts* V/hen teachers and black students were compared, significant differencgs were 
found on nine stimulus persons. Teachers and white students differed significantly 
on four stimulus persons. In sum, while there was coxisiderable agreement betv/een 
vfh.lt© students and teachers, the acceptanco pattei-ne of black students v/ere quite 
disparate from those of the white etudeiits and teachers, 

Cotno nent Scoi'es 



Table 2 containo means of the three groups on eight component scores, Sig- 
j.ificnnce lerels of t-tests used to test differences betv;sen groups are reported on 
the light. 



Place Table 2 about here. 



Ir.i compr.rison v;ith the black sbudents the white students vfere more accepting of 
■‘•vfhite /.merlcan," BlEick students ware more favorable toward "black American," 
"^oraly comp-tont," "lacks underatandins of others," and "Eometimws I’nt rust wort by," 
Teachers, in contrast to black Btudentc, demonstrated higher values on "trustworthy," 
"highly competent," and "v.'liits American," and lov/or acceptance of "black Amorican, " 
Ttachers, when cotripared to white stadents, were more favorably diaposed on "tii’st- 
Tvorihy," "understands others," "highly conipetent , " "blBck American," and "lacks 
understanding of others." 

Co: 'pcr.L ‘'it kg rlanc e 

As hypothesiasd, all four compononte v/ere significant contributing sources to 
social distance, V/itli one exception, for all three groups the proportion of social 
distance varianco (Table 3) contributed by each of the four components yielded F- 



Place Tablo 3 about hero. 



ratios significant beyond thta ,001 level. For teachers, the racial component was 
si'gmificanb ,?t’ t"’.e ,02 level. VJithia each group the proportion of variance among the 
four compon&nts v.'ar, distributed difierontly fron the othei' two groups^ no one compo- 
nent contributed moro than a quai’ter of the variance aoroas the three groups. Hov;- 
over, for all thi’ee groups trustworthiness and understanding in combination con- 
tributed over half the varlEn.ee, Racu accounted for more variance among the black 
students C23?0 than among white students (ll?o) or teachor,s (l^). Competence played 
a greatex’ part in the acceptance of othei’s by teachers ( 30 ?o) than by v/hite students 
C225 j) or black studoiits (17^), While a few iixt era ct ions among oomponents were sta- 
tistically significant, in no instance d3.d their total exceed 8 percent. 
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Stimulus Persona 

Among these young people and their teachers hypothetical persons described as 
"highly competent "understand others^^^ and "trustworthy" were the most acceptable 
irregardless of race^ This finding suggests that blatant racism, at least on an 
attitudinal level, is not a major characteristic of the interpersonal climate in this 
schools Also, the black American v/ho ia concerned about narrowing his social dis- 
taiice from v/hite peers or teachei^g may find that variables other than hia race will 
have importance*, The finding that black students, in comparison with v/hite students, 
v;ere significantly more accepting of all eight "black American" stimulus persons may 
be an indication of emergent black identify and pride among these youths Interest- 
ingly, hov/ever , this v/as not accompanied by a rejection of the eight , "white American" 
stimulus persons; thus the black students demonstrated greater overall tolerance 
than did the white student So 

Component Scores 

V/ith one exception infection of the component scores revealed that in every 
significant difference betv/een teachers and .students, the teachers showed greater 
acceptance^ It ie encouraging that the teachers were higher on overall acceptance 
than their students^ In our view this fits with the conception of the American 
public school as an agent for increasing tolerance in the culture (Shim and Dole, 
1967)- Black and v/hitc students found the positive dimensions of the components 
equally attractive but the v/liite studehte v/ere significantly less propitious tov/ard 
the negative aspects® It may be that the black person, having been the target of 
racial abuse, has developed more of a "live and let live" attitudeo On the racial 
component black and white students both showed clear preferences for members of their 
own race® 

Component Variance 

Each of the four components, v/hlle carrying different v/eights among the three 
groups, did contribute significantly to social .distance* These results are consistent 
with the theory that the acceptance of another person ie rarely based on a single 
criteriono 

Trustworthiness, clearly the most important component among the white students 
and taachera was not so highly valued by the black students® This may be a statis- 
tioal artifact of the relatively larger proportion of social distanGe variance ac-- 
counted for by race among the black students* Also , trust may be more characteristic 
of white middle-class values. 

All three groups placed a premium on understanding* This personal characteris-*^ 
tic, long since identified as pivotal to meaningful interpersonal relationships, 
appears to be important to both blacks and whites* Needing to be understood is a 
human quality that apparently transcends race* 

.There was considerable diversification among the three groups on the importance 
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attrdbuted to competence. The relatively lov; status attributed to competence by 
blacks may be a cultural artifact. Our field observations suggested that -the black 
youngsters from v/orking class families may not associate with many persons who ai'e 
"qualified, trained, capoble of fulfilling all requirements." As such they may have 
lov;er e^rpectanciee for competency levels and thus deem it less important as a cri- 
terion for accepting another. This speculation is in part validated by the ^'eater 
ecoeptanoe by blacks of those who are "barely competent." Nor is it surprising that 
tcaoliers, aware of their ovm needs to be competent and dedicated to "training" and 
"qiialifying" people, would place a high value on competence. 

It is on the matter of race that the three groups v;Gre most sharply divided^ 
Black youths placed a greater emphasis on race in accepting others. Hot'/ever, among 
the blacks it v/as noted that trustworthinesB and understanding were attributed 
slightly more importance than race, suggesting that these factors i^rould effect 
acceptance between two black persons. V/hite adolescents weighted race lov/er as an 
accoijtanGe criterion. On the whole teachers v/ere less concerned about race as g 
cDvaponent of social distance. These findings suggest that r^ace is a more powerful 
determinant of interpersonal attraction among blacks than among whiteso 

Irrioli catioris 

The main implication of this study as that interracial attitudes should not be 
considered unidimensional. Acceptance and interaction between persons of different 
races are not a function of race alone. Rather they are multiply determined. Dif-- 
ferontiation among the components of social distance can lead to a greater under- 
standing of interracial attitudes. 

The finding that black and white students showed clear preferences for members 
of their own race has several implicatioris. First, it suggosts that human relations 
training (Carkhuff & Banlcs, 1970) may have a legitimate place in the schools. Sec-^ 
ondj friendship patterns among black and white students have important implications. 
Coleman et al . (1966) found that having close white friends and being in a classroom 
\Thore "more than half" the students were white contributed to black students having 
i.lgiiGr achievement scores and college aspirations. A third implication can be drav/n 
in terms of influence sources on attitudes and behavior change*. It may be that 
black students are more open to Influence from other blacks in areas of close inter-- 
personal relationship such as counseling (Strangers & Riccio, 1970). 

Directions for further research are implied. Analyses similar to those in this 
study could be computed at the several points on the social distance continuum. 
Doterminanta of acceptance may vary considerably when thinking of a "close friend" 
as opposed to a "voter in your precinct." Fiirthermore, a social distance scale could 
be constructed v/ith a social distance continuum limited to interpersonal relation- 
ship a within the school. 
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